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WHAT DOES “STANDARDIZATION” MEAN ? 


A prominent librarian said recently: “I do not know exactly what ‘standardization’ 


means, although I have heard the word for a good many years in library work.” 


Most of 


us find our ideas of the subject are surrounded with considerable haziness, and we are all 
the more indebted to the leaders in library work who have been willing to say here, pending 
the coming report of the A.L.A. Survey, what standardization means to them and what, in 


their opinion, should be done about it? 


STANDARDIZATION 
By Artuur E. Bostwick, Librarian, St. Louis Public Library 


This term is somewhat vague and is used 
currently with at least two different mean- 
ings. Occasionally these meanings are con- 
fused in the same argument. A standard, in 
the first place, may simply be an ideal some- 
thing to which actual things of the same kind 
are referred and which serves as a unit of 
comparison or measurement. An inch, for 
instance, is a standard of length but speak- 
ing with the utmost accuracy, it is impos- 
sible to make an object precisely an inch long; 
careful measurement will always disclose that 
it is a little shorter or a little longer than 
an inch, say, .998 or perhaps 1.003. None the 
less, the inch is a standard and we could not 
get along without it. 

In quite another sense, a standard is an ob- 
ject of some specified size, color, degree of 
hardness, or other characteristic, or a series 
of such objects intended to represent those 
to which production may be most usefully 
and profitably limited. This limitation is de- 
sirable where objects of a great many grades 
are in use but it is well not to multiply them 
too greatly and to be able to specify definitely 
just which grade is desired. For instance, 
such articles as screws are made in certain 
definite sizes for the reasons specified above. 


The advocates of standardization, whether 
in libraries or elsewhere, should specify, first, 
which kind of standardization they want and, 
secondly, to exactly what the standardization 
is to be applied, whether to physical objects, 
to methods of work, to the library personnel, 
or to the duties of the library staff. It seems 
to me that standardization of the first kind 
is very desirable wherever it is possible. This 
would mean, for instance, when applied to 
personnel, that a standard branch librarian 
should be a person with certain definite edu- 
cation and qualifications and that her duties 
should be of a certain specified character. 
This would not necessarily mean that there 
would be a single branch librarian in the 
United States who would possess exactly these 
qualifications or perform precisely these duties, 
but it would mean that the qualifications and 
duties of some actual branch librarian could 
be easily described by comparison with the 
standard. Ideal standards for buildings, fur- 
niture, methods of work, etc. could easily be 
adopted and used in the same way. 

When it comes, however, to the second kind 
of standardization, it will be necessary to 
show before anyone will widely adopt it in 
a specified case that something is actually 
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gained by it. No one doubts that there has 
been great reduction in expense and gain in 
utility in the adoption of standard sizes for 
such objects as screws, the working parts of 
certain machines, etc., etc., but I imagine that 
no one would advocate the standardization of 
plans for residences, or the size of fields in 
farms, or the horse-power of power-plants. 
It seems to me that the first thing that we 
need is a discussion of what makes standard- 
ization necessary or desirable in the second 


sense. So far, we seem to have skipped this 
fundamental matter and have been trying to 
get to particulars without settling upon prin- 
ciples. In a paper read before the American 
Library Institute in 1923, I made an attempt 
in this direction but so far as I can tell no 
one has yet taken enough interest in this 
phase of the matter either to agree or differ. 
This primary division of the subject has sim- 
ply been neglected—a condition of affairs that 
I fail to understand and think is lamentable. 


STANDARDIZATION IN LIBRARIES 
By Joun Cotton Dana, Librarian, Public Library, Newark, N.J. 


Those who are advocating standardization 
in libraries seem to wish to cause such laws 
to be passed as will attempt to make the work 
done in any given department of any library 
or in any given subdivision of such depart- 
ment, identical in kind and scope and condi- 
tions with the work of the same departments 
in all libraries; and such laws also as will 
attempt to make those who do the work in 
these departments and sub-departments pre- 
cisely alike in their equipment for that work. 

In so far as those who advocate this 
standardization are successful, by so much will 
they make each library like all others. 


In the whole field of science a certain 
definiteness of meaning must be attached to 
all words, terms, signs and symbols used, for 
without this standardization of meanings, in- 
tercommunication of facts and theories be- 
tween students and practitioners would be 
quite impossible. 


So in mechanics and physics, great econ- 
omies have been secured by agreements be- 
tween producers of tools and machines to 
make certain minor parts thereof always con- 
form to certain dimensions that have been 
agreed upon. It is, for example, now possible 
to purchase many of the bolts, nuts, screws, 
etc., used in any make of motor car of any 
dealer in motor accessories. 


In law, medicine, dentistry, public school 
teaching, and some other callings, laws have 
long existed which compel those who prac- 
tice these callings to convince certain author- 
ized persons that they have acquired certain 


definite knowledge and skill in the calling they 
wish to pursue before they are granted a 
license to pursue the same. 


Probably a large part of the present zeal 
for library standardization is due to facts 
like these: 

The average library worker notes that “pro- 
fessor” is quite commonly a term of exalta- 
tion. She concludes that her calling would 
be exalted also did those in its forefront 
carry, with due license therefor, the title 
professor. And she concludes, further, that 
if her field of work be commonly called a 
“profession,” there will descend upon it a cer- 
tain halo of public appreciation and that she 
will be thought to be of a higher caste in the 
hierarchy of the world’s workers because she 
is in a “profession” and has professors for 
her chiefs and guides. 

This average library worker notes also that 
certain callings, as law, medicine, dentistry, 
architecture, have grown in importance in re- 
cent decades, and that during these same 
decades the conditions imposed by the state 
for the securing of a license to practice in 
them, have become more exacting; and she 
straightway, for it is common under such 
circumstances to take an effect for a cause, 
concludes that state laws, commissions, exam- 
ining boards, licenses, titles, doorplates and 
like things are the causes of, or are at least 
quite essential conditions precedent to the de- 
velopment and even of the very existence of 
competence in the several callings alluded to. 

If my diagnosis of the causes of these pres- 
ent yearnings for standards on the part of my 
colleagues is correct, then it seems imperative 
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to conclude that they are due to recent un- 
usually hearty development of two things: the 
first a highly praiseworthy desire to raise the 
quality of library work, and to secure for it 
a greater general esteem; and the second, a 
sublime faith that if there be introduced into 
library work a certain factor, in the form of 
a state or national government commission, 
which shall inspect and survey libraries, ex- 
amine all applicants for work in them and all 
workers in them who may apply for advance- 
ment, and, after due questioning, shall pro- 
nounce each library as of a certain grade of 
excellence, and shall grant licenses, certificates, 
diplomas, degrees, titles, etc., to applicants ac- 
cording to the results of these questionings, 
then the library calling will become at once 
of the same grade as are those activities and 
professions which are already thoroughly sat- 
urated with governmental licenses. 


It seems not worth-while to say more, and 
I leave my observation to be brought to con- 
clusions by the reader. 

It is clear, I hope, that I have no faith in 
the theory that government interference, state 
or national, of the type now so eagerly asked 
for by my colleagues, will help library workers 
to become more learned, more original, wiser, 
or better managers; or will make libraries 
more highly esteemed or librarianship more 
like a profession. The lone boss of a steam 
engine now has a “license,” a “chiropractor” 
has one also; but the former is not therefore 
a man of brains and able to build a marine 
Diesel engine, and the latter is not therefore 
a student of science or a practitioner of high 
repute among those who know. Of course, 


the licensed boiler tender may go on to 
achievements, and so may the chiropractor. 
But if either does, it will be because he 
wishes so to do, and has the brains so to do; 
not because a license has opened the door, or 
shown him the way, or given him the urge. 


In these days any calling that has to do, as 
does ours, with the dissemination of informa- 
tion and the promotion of learning, must 
change with changing conditions; must be 
calling on the best of its available brains for 
suggestions on these changes. We already 
know well enough that we are a feeble folk, 
and the fact that we have our houses among 
the books is not held to our credit. We need 
ideas, suggestions, criticism, and aids of any 
kind to new lines of work, and to more use- 
ful activities. These new things can perhaps 
be found; but not readily unless we look for 
them. Instead of looking for them, and, when 


_ found, eagerly testing them, we are spending 


time, energy and money in examining with 
astonishing and wearying particularity, the 
things we are doing now, counting our steps, 
doddering over the simple mechanics of our 
fine spun systems, and never saying to our- 
selves: “Let us do more and better things, 
though we smash, in so doing, all the petty 
rules we have established for ourselves in the 
past fifty years.” 

And certainly we make no progress toward 
production and’ more estimable activities by 
either a protracted and minute examination 
of ourselves or by urging that we be exam- 
ined, noted, licensed, and put in our places 
by groups of political appointees in national 
and state capitals. 


THE LIMITS OF LIBRARY STANDARDIZATION 
By Frank K. Wa ter, Librarian, University of Minnesota 


Much of the dispute which has arisen over 
the adoption of standards in library practice 
and training has come from a confused idea 
of what standards are. The meanings of 
“standard” are many and variable and it is 
almost inevitable that “standardization” means 
different things to different people. 

A standard is a pattern or a model or a 
measure of capacity to be followed. It must 
rest on authority. This authority may be 
official as in the case of state requirements 
which range from the cubic contents of a 


liquid quart or the percentage of butterfat 
required in milk to the minimum amount of 
formal education required from a teacher in 
public tax-supported schools. The authority 
may be due to the prestige of the person or 
body proposing the standard. The American 
Medical Association has no legal authority 
over medical schools, but it dominates the 
curricula of most of them. The Good House- 
keeping Institute is entirely without authority 
of any kind, but it has built up a popular 
reputation which makes it profitable for manu- 
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facturers to submit their goods to its tests 
and to use its labels. 

A standard must obviously imply more than 
average excellence or it is useless. It must 
on the other hand be practicable so that the 
supply of the standardized product be large 
enough measurably to meet the demand. If 
the standard deprives the public of the thing 
it wants instead of ensures them an adequate 
supply of a better quality of the thing desired, 
the standard will be ignored. Inasmuch as the 
public seldom objects to getting something 
‘better than it expected to pay for, a maximum 
standard is seldom needed. A minimum re- 
quirement, which is roughly about the highest 
quality of product which may reasonably be 
expected from the average producer is pro- 
tection to the user, but does not prevent him 
from getting better products from the crafts- 
man who can and does do better than the 
average. A fixed standard, except in units 
of material measurement is seldom practicable. 
Better methods of production, better materials 
and a change in public taste may quickly make 
a standard obsolete. In like manner, scarcity 
of supply, money stringency or many other de- 
pressing causes may make a usually satisfac- 
tory standard unworkable. A freight car 
famine will bring into active service the low- 
est and shakiest denizens of the junk yard. 
When the supply of school teachers ran short 
a few years ago, almost anybody with the 
slightest claim to pedagogic aptitude could 
get a position on provisional certificates. Now 
that there seems to be an over supply of 
teachers who are college graduates, many who 
would formerly have scorned any position be- 
low that of a department head are without 
teaching positions of any kind. Official stand- 
ards have changed little, but local standards 
have been profoundly affected. 

Much the same process has been going on 
in library standards. The rapidity with which 
standardization of industrial processes and 
material went on under the stress of war con- 
ditions rather misled many of us as to the pos- 
sibility and desirability of universal standard- 
ization. On the equipment side the libraries 
of the country had already gone far. Our 
libraries were cataloged by substantially simi- 
lar methods on cards of the same general 
sizes and weights. We charged books in the 
same general way and satisfied our innate de- 
sire for revolt by beginning at the bottom of 
the card instead of the top or by putting our 
book pockets in the front of the books instead 


of the back. The turbulent spirits who dis- 
carded the accession book retained the acces- 
sion number. We had gone so far in speak- 
ing a common language that comparative sta- 
tistics of our work were in some measure pos- 
sible and simple questionnaires could be 
formulated which meant approximately the 
same thing to many of us. We had stand- 
ardized our equipment and our general pro- 
cedure far more than most of us suspected 
and had done it without much laceration of 
feelings or anguish of spirit. 

When we came to wider application of 
standards, the trouble began. True to the 
spirit of democracy, we were all librarians— 
each the nominal peer of all the others. The 
skipper of the library tug and the man on 
the bridge of the library liner were and are 
both captains courageous. Each library school 
was nominally the peer of all the others and 
each naturally sought to retain its former 
prestige. Students could not be objectively 
sorted like catalog trays nor could nor would 
their capacity be computed even as accurately 
as in the case of book stacks. Librarians, 
for financial reasons as well as local pride, 
declined to be sorted into A. B. and C. classes 
or to conform to non-local standards. 

There is no central legislative body to en- 
force standards. The American Library As- 
sociation can exert only moral suasion. State 
library commissions and state departments of 
education can go only as fast and as far as 
their respective legislatures permit. Legis- 
latures seldom permit tests which the public 
will not rather generally approve. 

Since there is no common standard of li- 
brary practice, no final standard of qualifica- 
tions for library workers can be formulated. 
There must be a margin which will permit 
the training of workers who do not pay for 
their training far out of proportion to the 
salaries they may expect. Standard salaries 
cannot in the nature of things be expected 
in communities which vary greatly in finan- 
cial resources as well as in the type of service 
they need or exact. Any practicable scheme 
of standardization of service or training must 
eventually suggest different schemes of service 
and courses of study fitted to different needs. 
The omnibus library school must go as surely 
as the improperly adjusted library worker. 

The most promising point for standards to 
begin seems to be in the direction of a pro- 
fessional terminology which will make the 
same word or phrase mean approximately the 
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same thing to everybody. The cause of “adult 
education” may easily be endangered by mak- 
ing it cover all kinds of superficial activities. 
The term “trained librarian” has covered mul- 
titudes of professional misfits. A standard 
terminology will permit the formulation of 
organization plans or curricula which can be 
tested and judged intelligently. It will per- 
mit a variety of conditions or practices to 
be graded by making real equivalents in dif- 
ferent groups easier to determine. This in 
turn should make easy the local or state 
grading of service and the establishment or 
recommendation of more nearly adequate pay. 
There is no danger of an excessive ten- 
dency toward uniformity to be feared from 
speaking a common professional language. 


The Board of Education of the American 
Library Association seems to have recognized 
also the fact that standards must be minimum 
and elastic. They have started with a basis 
of what is already done and have apparently 
aimed not so much at what ought to be done 
as what could be done. They have suggested 
minimum requirements for different types of 
training agencies, which seem _ practicable. 
Whether a training class insists on being 
called a library school or is content to do 
honest work in its own field is not a question 
of standard, but of performance, and per- 
formance is not the function of a standard- 
izing agency. Whether individual librarians 
feel that they will have less prestige by a 
change in requirement is not so much to be 
considered as whether the public as a whole 
will recognize as valid the claims of libra- 
rians to be better paid and more seriously con- 
sidered in civic budgets and in social service 
programs. The public is not likely to do so 
until librarians themselves are willing to be 
put to the test and judged on their real merits 
in relation to their colleagues by some test 
which the public itself can measurably under- 
stand. They can establish no blacklist that 
would work even if they desired to do so. 
The board has in reality established a code 


of self-determination for schools as well as 
a proposed model for state and local legis- 
lation. The question of whether the sug- 
gested curricula are sufficiently elastic will be 
determined locally. If they are not, and if 
library workers are badly needed, local wants 
will as now determine both subjects and 
amount of instruction and both the Board of 
Education and the American Library Associa- 
tion will be judged by the good judgment they 
show in guessing what are the highest quali- 
fications practicable. 

The same problem confronts the Committee 
on Schemes of Library Service and the Com- 
mittee on Library Personnel. Unless they can 
present evidence that their recommendations 
will mean more and better library service 
within the means of the community, they will 
do little more than furnish material for a few 
more discussions at a few more conferences 
of librarians. Their reports in such cases will 
figure as bibliographical entries for a few ref- 
erence lists. Then they will have their day 
and cease to be. 

Practically every other type of publicly sup- 
ported institution has submitted to a fair de- 
gree of standardization of practice and of 
minimum requirements to enter its service. 
For fifty years librarians have been discussing 
the questions raised at the first conference of 
their first permanent national professional or- 
ganization. Those questions were in a sur- 
prisingly large number of cases questions on 
which common agreement was desirable, that 
is, of standardization. The debates are no 
warmer now than then nor are the individ- 
ualists more active and able now than then. 
Nearly every major point then raised for dis- 
cussion has now reached a fair measure of 
agreement to the benefit both of libraries and 
librarians. It does not seem unreasonable to 
think that the fears of those who now think 
we are headed toward a period of mechanical 
professional uniformity are as without ade- 
quate foundation as the similar fears of their 
predecessors. 


A HIGHER PLANE OF SERVICE 
By Ernest J. Reece, Principal, Library School of the New York Public Library 


To those who love variety and flavor there 
is something regrettable in the general adop- 
tion throughout the United States and 
throughout the world of uniform manners 
and social organization. The distinctive in- 


terest which in our own country once at- 
tached to New England, to Philadelphia, to 
New Orleans and to San Francisco is far on 
the way to oblivion. Except to observe the 
unchanging aspects of nature there is less and 
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less incentive to travel in the United States, 
for one knows that wherever he goes he will 
fall in with the same kind of hotels, the same 
kind of clubs, the same intellectual interests, 
and very much the same kind of people. 

However, the alternative to the America we 
have today would be one in which individual 
communities refused to observe the experi- 
ments and achievements of others and to profit 
by the labor and effort of their neighbors. 
One who takes exception to the adoption 
wherever applicable of proved methods finds 
himself in a class with those who object to 
the income tax, or to the regulation of city 
traffic, or to any one of the irritating restric- 
tions which modern social legislation brings 
with it. The objector has a right to his point 
of view, but if he is an intelligent person he 
can hardly refuse to look at all sides of the 
question. 

Certain facts stand out inescapably in the 
present professional situation. To begin with, 
the library world can no longer with self-re- 
spect tolerate antiquated or haphazard meth- 
ods. Also, the likelihood of unwise and un- 
fortunate appointments to library service is 
very great, as need not be argued with any- 
one who has for any time observed how the 
heads of libraries and the members of library 


staffs have often been chosen. The designa- 
tion of unfit and ill-prepared persons for im- 
portant positions, the temptation to follow po- 
litical or personal impulses in the naming of 
such appointees, and the demoralization of 
work and morale which commonly follow the 
kind of appointments in question, all indicate 
the need for some understanding as to what 
a given position requires and as to how a given 
candidate for it should be qualified. 

If there is any way to safeguard the proper 
choice of personnel in American libraries 
other than through agreement upon some 
stated scheme of service with appropriate 
credentials in relation to it, the library pro- 
fession should welcome it. So far it seems 
not to have been brought forward. In the 
situation it appears reasonable, not inconsider- 
ately to exclude from library service the per- 
son whose preparation is excellent although 
irregular, not to erect a rigid classification 
without regard to equivalents, but to propose 
some understanding to prevent service require- 
ments falling below a certain reasonable level. 
This means, in brief, the selecting of candi- 
dates for positions on or above a certain mini- 
mum plane rather than the effort to dispose 
all library workers in a rigid pigeonhole 
classification. 


WHY THE STATE SHOULD PROVIDE STANDARDS TO BE 
OBSERVED BY LOCAL PUBLIC LIBRARIES’ 


By Asa Wyncoop, Head of Public Libraries Section of the New York Library Extension Division 


There is at present conspicuous and cry- 
ing need in many if not all the states that 
public libraries shall be strengthened and ad- 
vanced in their work by the establishment of 
definite and statewide standards of operation 
and service. In this matter “it is a condition 
and not a theory” that we face. With all 
their material advances, the multiplication in 
number, their fine buildings, the millions of 
dollars that have come to them in gifts and 
the millions that they are receiving from local 
taxation, our libraries are still matters of al- 
most complete neglect and indifference to 
three-quarters of the population they are de- 
signed to serve, and to the other quarter they 
are mainly of interest as a means of pro- 
viding inexpensive entertainment. A library 
that reaches one-half the population of its 
community is almost unknown except in some 
small towns, and a library whose circulation 


of nonfiction comprises as much as one-half 
its total issue of books is almost as great a rar- 
ity. More than one hundred libraries in New 
York State last year reported a circulation of 
current fiction nine times larger than their 
total issue of all other books. Plenty of good 
nonfiction is on the shelves of these libraries. 
Under present conditions it represents mostly 
a waste of money taken from taxpayers, as 
do most of the other provisions for real edu- 
cational service. It is not too much to say 
that most of our libraries are at present doing 
one-half the work that a library with proper 
standards and facilities might do; and the 
worst of it is that their boards and librarians 
are so generally passive and complacent with 
this condition of waste and inefficiency. The 
mere declaration by the state government of 
standards deemed essential for proper library 
service will do something to improve condi- 


* Reprinted by permission from Iilinois Libraries, January, 1924. 
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tions, but nothing short of positive require- 
ments, a clear statement of what a library 
must be and do to receive tax support will 
reach the difficulty in many cases... . . There 
are various ways in which the state might 
proceed in fixing standards for libraries. It 
might proceed by establishing a state censor- 
ship of books, as New York and several other 
states have recently done in the case of mov- 
ing pictures; it might compel a certain mini- 
mum of income or hours of service or other 
facilities as a condition of legal operation; it 
might appoint state supervisors to dictate con- 
ditions to all tax-supported libraries. Some 
positive abuses might be eliminated by such 
means, but they would be liable to grave 
abuses, and what is more important, they 
would largely fail in the thing libraries most 
need: the impartation of positive force, ideals, 
initiative, administrative ability in their oper- 
ation. Such provisions of law might keep li- 
braries from doing some of the things they 
ought not to do. They would help very little 
in the doing of things they ought to do and 
being the things they ought to be. 
feasible, logical and effective way of accom- 
plishing this, a way which absolutely accords 
with the state’s practice in many other fields, 
is by a provision requiring that all who shall 
administer a library supported by public tax 
shall have some definitely ascertained and posi- 
tive qualifications for such public service, that 
is, a plan for the certification of librarians. 


The one 


It is recognized today by practically all who 
know anything about the modern library move- 
ment that the ability of a public library to be 
or to become the thing intended in the law 
providing for its existence or to render the 
service intended in that law depends first of 
all on the personal and professional ability 
of the person or persons in charge of its oper- 
ation. Without the needed knowledge of 
books to make the proper selection and pur- 
chase, without the needed knowledge so to 
organize it as to make its materials most 
easily available, without the needed ability to 
make it correspond to the needs of its public, 
it is as impossible for a library to become the 
factor in public education that the law of the 
state intended it should be as it is for a school 
to do its proper educational work without a 
duly qualified teacher. In measuring its re- 
turns to the public, “a library is three-fourths 
librarian. The building and books make up 
the other fourth.” ... 


Of course the proposition has its opponents, 
as every similar proposition in relation to 
every other calling or profession for which 
state certificates are now demanded had its 
opponents in the early days of its adoption and 
operation. State certificates or licenses for 
doctors, druggists, dentists, lawyers, nurses, 
architects, teachers, etc. were all earnestly 
opposed when first proposed, both by a large 
part of the general public and by many of 
those belonging to those callings and profes- 
sions; and it is significant to note how similar 
to or identical with the arguments now ad- 
vanced against certification of librarians were 
the arguments advanced against the adoption 
of those measures and the prophecies of evil 
to follow such adoption. . . 

These arguments, however, have some sin- 
cere, strong and earnest advocates, men and 
women who hold places of high honor and 
esteem in the library profession, and both 
fairness to them and their position and full 
conviction on the part of their opponents de- 
mand that their objections be fully and fairly 
stated and considered. The following seem to 
be the main points of their arguments: 


For the state to dictate standards for local 
libraries “is to substitute a governmental con- 
science for a private responsibility.” This 
argument is variously expressed by different 
opponents. One says: “It merely means more 
regulation and we are already regulated to 
death. It is autocracy versus freedom.” An- 
other says: “Leave the operation of libraries 
for those who care most for them, local 
boards, taxpayers and librarians. It is an 
impertinence for any far-off state bureau, 
knowing little of local conditions, to interfere 
or impose its will on local communities.” This 
argument in all its forms of expression is 
mainly the utterance of an instinctive fear 
and irritation at certain social necessities 
growing out of an ever-increasing complexity 
of life and social organization. With every 
form of new growth there must be new regu- 
lations. Increasing complexity in any phase 
of life or in any occupation means always 
either new rules to be observed by the in- 
dividual or increasing chaos. Twenty years 
ago the highway law of the state or of the 
municipality was a very simple thing. Today 
that law is full of intricate and minute regu- 
lations, corresponding to the complexities that 
have been introduced by new ‘modes of travel. 
Are people now “regulated to death” on the 
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streets and highways or is it the chaos of un- 
regulated action that is so deadly there? The 
only way that persons can avoid increasing 
regulation as to their individual actions is to 
avoid a society of increasing complexity. As 
to the statement that the fixing of standards 
by state action is to substitute a governmental 
for an individual responsibility, there is but 
one answer: of course it is. So is every law 
on the statute books and every regulation by 
a local board or council. That is, indeed, the 
very essence of law. At every point of pub- 
lic concern where private responsibility or 
initiative proves itself inadequate to provide 
for public welfare or safety, a governmental 
conscience or will must be called into action. 
This is a first principle of every political party 
that has ever come into existence, except that 
of the anarchists. 


The point that local taxpayers and local 
boards should have unrestricted freedom in 
operating their libraries, merely because they 
may be assumed to have far more concern in 


them than any state bureau or board could ° 


possibly have, is a point that would apply with 
equal force to the operation of drug and 
food stores, to the employment of doctors, 
lawyers, nurses and teachers, to the operation 
of local schools. The statement quite ignores 
the fact that it is not principally lack of in- 
terest that makes the fixing of state stand- 
ards in these matters desirable or necessary, 
but ignorance. The simple fact is that local 
or individual interest is not enough to insure 
a good school, a good quality and proper 
distribution of drugs and medicines, a proper 
and healthful supply of food and drink, or a 
proper standard of library operation. Noth- 
ing of any real social importance can be left 
entirely to the dictates of the individual or 
locality most concerned. In all such matters 
provision must be made against the possibility 
of individual and local ignorance or indif- 
ferences. It must be made in the interest 
both of the individual and of the larger social 
body of which he is a part. 


Dealing more specifically with the question 
in hand, opponents of the proposal for state 
certificates for librarians make much of the 
point that the most important element in a 
librarian’s equipment for effective service can- 
not be determined or measured by any formu- 
lated tests or credentials. There is the ele- 
ment of personality. The highest grade of 
certificates will not insure the needed quali- 


ties in this respect and they may be repre- 
sented in a very high degree in one who is 
unable to qualify for a certificate. Some of 
the best will thus be arbitrarily shut out of 
library work. That there is a measure of 
truth in this contention must be admitted; but 
if it be an argument against the certification 
of librarians, it is just as much an argument 
against the certifying of teachers or nurses 
or doctors. The defect in the argument is 
that it loses sight of the specific thing which 
the professional certificate is designed to cer- 
tify. There is no state certificate of any kind 
that makes any claims to insure that the per- 
son possessing it is honest, generous, high 
minded, public spirited, socially gifted or mag- 
netic. Judgment and responsibility as to all 
these qualities of personality must be left to 
the individual or community directly con- 
cerned. The certificate is a declaration only 
that the man or woman possessing it has the 
knowledge and training required for proper 
service in the line of work specified. The fact 
that there are other things important to know 
regarding any person to be engaged for pro- 
fessional service, things perhaps more im- 
portant than that, should not in the least ob- 
scure the fact that definite knowledge and 
training are necessary factors in all good pro- 
fessional work; and on that point the cer- 
tificate gives just the evidence needed by any 
person or board seeking such service. The 
library certificate, leaving library boards free 
from doubts on this point, will enable them to 
concentrate all the more attention on those 
questions of personality on which the op- 
ponents of certification put such emphasis. 
It is possible that some person with just the 
personality needed for fine library service may 
be excluded from such work by inability to 
secure a certificate, but the danger here seems 
exceedingly small, for whatever personal 
qualities one may have, there is surely some- 
thing fatally lacking in the personal make-up 
of any one who is unwilling to undergo the 
process of training and discipline necessary for 
effective work in the calling or profession to 
which he or she aspires. 


Closely related to this objection is the point 
that is further urged against certification that 
it will shut out from the field of library 
work or from a proper place in that field the 
“natural born” librarian who happens to lack 
the formal education that is required for a 
certificate, and will give the preference to 
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people without a special genius or “call” for 
the work but who have completed the formal 
routine of preparation. The profession has 
been greatly enriched, and indeed created, by 
those who had no formal training in library 
work, those who were drawn to it solely by 


natural attraction and natural gifts. It is 


urged that the library profession will surely 
suffer a serious loss if such persons are hence- 
forth to be excluded from its ranks or from 
its better positions. Again we must say that 
if there is any force to this argument, it 
would seem to be quite as valid and con- 
clusive in its application to the law requiring 
certificates for lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
teachers, etc. Just as there are “natural 
born” librarians, so there are “natural born” 
doctors, nurses, lawyers and teachers, but no 
one thinks today of entering any of these pro- 
fessions merely on the basis of an inborn 
capacity for the work involved. Every one 
knows that if he wants an honored place in 
any of these callings, he must add to his na- 
tive gifts a definite course of study and train- 
ing, and no one today thinks it an injury to 
his profession that those without such train- 
ing, whatever their native gifts, are excluded. 
Doubtless there are cases where persons have 
discovered only late in life just where their 
special talent lies, and who are prevented by 
the lack of formal credentials from making 
a real contribution to some profession; but 
what the professions may lose in such ex- 
ceptional cases by the requirement of formal 
credentials they make up a hundred times in 
the incentives they give to professional efforts 
and ambitions and the guarantees they pro- 
vide that the totally unfit and incompetent 
shall not occupy places belonging to the fit 
and competent... . 

The opponents of certification insist that the 
requirement of a certificate as a condition of 
public service, instead of helping to solve the 
present serious problem of securing adequate 
help for operating the libraries, will only make 
that problem more difficult for all libraries 
operating on inadequate incomes—and that 
means most of the libraries that we need most 
to consider. Today these libraries can go out 
into the open market and secure any kind of 
talent that seems most promising for the sal- 
aries offered. Under a system of compulsory 
certificates, many of these libraries may have 
to go without any librarians at all and others 
would have to take the least desirable of those 
officially certified, persons who in many cases 


would not give as good service to the smaller 
communities as untrained but superior per- 
sons who might be secured in the communi- 
ties themselves. There is a force in this 
argument that no honest advocate of certifica- 
tion can ignore; and in fact, it has been ig- 
nored in any plan that has thus far been 
seriously presented for adoption by any state. 
Every such plan, so far as we know, has 
guarded against injury in this matter by 
specifically excluding from its compulsion, li- 
braries having less than a specified annual in- 
come and by leaving all librarians now in 
service undisturbed in their positions. There 
are many practical ways for protecting the 
smaller libraries from any embarrassment in 
this matter; and this being so, it is quite 
futile and suggests a bit of insincerity to 
plead the interest of the small library as an 
argument against the project as a whole. It 
is quite conceivable that even the smallest 
libraries may find it possible and desirable to 
come into the plan when once its benefits to 
the larger libraries have been demonstrated, 
for it is quite possible that the state certificate 
may tend so to exalt the work that the num- 
ber of those desiring to enter it may be mul- 
tiplied and both more and better workers will 
be available for all grades of libraries. 

This last suggestion may be taken as at 
least a partial answer to another objection 
that has been frequently urged against the re- 
quirements of library certificates: that at best 
it will merely exclude the unfit; it will not 
create a supply of those who are fit—and this 
is the real need of the libraries. The advo- 
cates of the plan take direct issue with this 
assertion. They are sure that the library 
calling has greatly suffered because it has had 
no definite official or professional status, be- 
cause the word “librarian” and the work of a 
librarian has had no distinct professional 
meaning. Everything that exalts the calling, 
that safeguards it against incompetency, that 
limits it to those of definite and positive edu- 
cational and professional qualifications will 
tend to make it attractive to multitudes of 
high-minded and ambitious persons who under 
present conditions ignore it as a possible life 
work. Not only by thus exalting library work 
will the certificate plan work strongly for a 
larger supply of good librarians, but by the 
effect it is sure to have in bringing more 
money into the library treasuries and thus 
providing for stronger material incentives for 
entering the work. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By ADELINE B. ZACHERT, Director, School Libraries, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


The campaign for more and better school 
libraries received its strongest incentive from 
the report on Standard Library Organization 
and Equipment for Secondary Schools of Dif- 
ferent Sizes. This report marks an epoch 
in the history of the high school library move- 
ment. It has been adopted as a whole or in 
part by many State Departments of Education 
and has received much serious attention 
throughout the country. The value of the 
Standard lies in its clear cut statement regard- 
ing the five basic requirements for the proper 
functioning of a library in a modern school. 
There is provision for schools of varying en- 
rollment. The location; size of room; fur- 
nishing and equipment, even to the height and 
depth of shelves; the qualifications of libra- 
rians; instruction in the use of books and li- 
braries; appropriation—all of these are men- 
tioned. No matter what the size of the school 
the Standard serves as a ‘neasuring stick. 


The average school executive thinks his 
school library problems are peculiar to his 
school. The Standard applied to his school 
usually proves that in its essentials it does 
not differ very much from others of the same 
type or size, and that the basic principles of 
school library administration are attainable 
standards even for his school. 


The Standard needs some revision. The 
appropriation for the purchase of books, peri- 
odicals, and supplies should be increased to 
one dollar per pupil annually as the cost of 
books has practically doubled in recent years. 
The section on the Junior High School Li- 
brary should be amplified to provide more 
adequately for the growing needs of the jun- 
ior high school library. 

The Measuring Stick for Normal School 
Libraries, which is a statement by the Com- 
mittee on Normal School Libraries of the 
National Education Association, is planned to 
serve normal schools and colleges as does 
the Standard for secondary schools. It also 
sets forth attainable standards regarding li- 


brary rooms, books, equipment, qualifications 
of librarians and courses of instruction in the 
use of books and libraries. Not many nor- 
mal schools or colleges measure up fully to 
the standards set, but the Measuring Stick 
has done much to set the pace. With the rapid 
development of two-year normal schools into 
four-year normal colleges, there is a fair 
prospect that the ideal, but attainable, stand- 
ards for normal school libraries will become 
realities in an increasing number of teacher- 
training institutions. 

The report on Elementary School Library 
Standards was prepared under the supervision 
of a Joint Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Library 
Association, with Mr. C. C. Certain acting as 
chairman. The development of libraries in 
elementary schools grew out of the recogni- 
tion that a large percentage of pupils in the 
public schools of the country do not attend 
the senior or even the junior high school. 
There is all the more reason, therefore, that 
the pupils in the elementary schools have ac- 
cess in school, to the books which are their 
heritage and which belong to them. Since the 
self education of the pupils who leave school 
early depends in so large a measure upon a 
knowledge of how to use books for pleasure 
and profit, it is important that they be taught 
how to use books as tools of information and 
recreation. This can best be accomplished in 
the elementary school library. Mr. Certain 
and his Committee have worked out a detailed 
standard for library service in elementary 
schools which bids fair to result in the estab- 
lishment of libraries in this type of school 
even more rapidly and thoroughly than did 
the Standard for Secondary Schools. 

The campaign for more and better school 
libraries has gained a momentum which will 
not slacken. Next to the untiring personal 
efforts of a few courageous pioneers, the three 
standards have contributed greatly to the 
realization of the aims and ideals of modern 
school library organization. 
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LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


By MINNIE EARL Sears, Editor. 


Recently, in connection with work on the 2d 
edition, the editor spent several profitable days 
at the Library of Congress. In preparing the 
Ist edition the Library of Congress forms 
were followed as far as possible, although a 
few exceptions were made. They were mostly 
made either for the sake of simplicity of 
phrasing, (e.g. City planning in place of Cities 
and towns—Planning), or to accord with cur- 
rent usage (¢.g. Airplanes, in place of Aero- 
planes). The trip to Washington was made 
largely to see whether the two lists could con- 
form even more closely. 


In the three years since the List was pub- 
lished the Library of Congress has adopted a 
few of the forms we use (e.g. Housing where 
formerly they used only Labor and laboring 
classes—Dwellings). Knowing how catalogs 
develop, and changes are made to keep up with 
modern progress the editor thought that the 
Library of Congress might eventually change 
other subjects. As a result of the trip, we 
have a list of a few subjects which the Li- 
brary of Congress will change to the forms 
we use and a further list of subjects which 
it may consider changing. 


There are cases where a popular form of 
a subject is much better adapted for use in 
a small library. Yet it is equally true that, 
in a large, scholarly library, the popular form 
is not the best. A good example is Child labor, 
used in our list where the Library of Con- 
gress uses Children—Employment. In a large 
catalog, with many other subdivisions under 
Children, the Library of Congress form is a 
more logical one. It seems common sense to 
recognize that, while uniformity between the 
two lists is highly desirable, there should be 
a few exceptions to this. 


This whole question of the evolution of 
the forms of subject headings is interesting. 
The following remarks apply especially to sub- 
ject headings in the card catalog rather than 
to those in printed indexes appearing peri- 
odically, where the question is not exactly the 
same. The permanency of the record is a 
question that must receive due consideration 
in the card catalog. After deciding on the 
form, it is usually necessary to be conserva- 
tive about changes. Cost dictates this, for a 


new form means not only using it for new 
material but changing all old entries. Also 
in large libraries there are often several cata- 
logs in branches, departments, etc. besides the 
main one and change in one may necessitate 
change in all. The larger the catalog the 
more difficult it is to change. A change made 
too soon may be no improvement over the 
original heading. There should be evidence 
of permanency about the new before the old 
is abandoned. For a striking example, take 
the experience of the Library of Congress 
(and probably many other libraries) with 
St. Petersburg. After the name was changed 
to Petrograd a considerable time elapsed be- 
fore the change was made on its new cards 
and on the old records. But the further 
change in name to Leningrad showed that 
this change of records to Petrograd was pre- 
mature. 


Furthermore, changing a subject in a big 
catalog often means more than changing all 
main entry records. For example, take Emi- 
gration and immigration, used by the Library 
of Congress where we use Immigration and 
emigration. In a big library it would be an 
enormous task to change from one form to 
the other, as it is also used as a subdivision 
under many countries and all such records 
would have to be changed too. Then con- 
sidering the subject from the viewpoint of a 
large library, the change does not seem so de- 
sirable there as it would be in a small library. 
The big library is concerned with the question 
all over the world, not in the United States 
alone, and in many countries emigration is 
more important than immigration. All of 
which goes to show that a change to what 
may seem a more desirable form is not the 
simple matter that it may appear to the un- 
initiated. It also shows why it is possible 
and desirable for a comparatively new list 
such as ours occasionally to have forms more 
in accord with present-day usage. 


In our list many of the Library of Con- 
gress subdivisions under subjects are omitted 
and closely related subjects are combined un- 
der one heading (e.g. Bacteria and Bacteriol- 
ogy, under Bacteriology; Coins and Numis- 
matics under Numismatics). It was helpful to 
have the Library of Congress authorities go 
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over our lists of this kind and approve of 
them for small libraries. As a result of all 
this, we believe that all that is consistent with 
efficiency has been done to secure uniformity 
with Library of Congress practice. Profes- 


sionally such uniformity is highly desirable, 
as it is only through cooperation, and conse- 
quent occasional subordination of individual 
preferences, that the best service is obtain- 
able. 


THE UNION LIST OF SERIALS 


The Union list of serials is already prov- 
ing its value. Letters from college faculty 
members, and graduate students are received 
almost daily, asking where files of needed 
serials may be found. Research students 
about to visit New York frequently write to 
ask for the exact location of rare volumes, 
before making their plans for study. Not only 
is the list showing where serials are to be 
found, but is showing that in certain localities 
the necessary reference cannot be obtained, 
thus saving time and energy for the student. 
A study of this phase by local librarians 
should result in building up balanced collec- 


tions at strategic points throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Although the provisional edition, showing 
the holdings of cooperating libraries has been 
issued only through the letter I, compilation 
for letters through M is in various stages of 
completion, and is available to students. 

Cooperating libraries have been most gen- 
erous in their appreciation in having available 
the sections as rapidly as they are compiled, 
rather than having to wait for the completed 
volume. One librarian writes that while his 
office copy of A-F was being bound, he found 
it necessary to borrow the copy from the Or- 
der department. 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE ON TEACHING THE USE OF 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


This is a tentative outline for instruction in the use of libraries worked out by the 
School Libraries Committee of the Colorado Education Association. It is hoped that all 
or parts of it may prove of definite value to teachers in the rural schools and librarians 
in the small libraries, who are seeking just this kind of help in the use of books for their 


children. 


Suggestions for this outline were received from, Fay & Eaton, The Use of Books and 
ibraries, Library Work in the Public Schools of York, Pennsylvania, and O. S. Rice, Les- 


sons on the Use of Books and Libraries. 


A. Grades III-IV. 
1. What is a library? 
2. Behavior in library—quietness and 
courtesy. 
3. Care of the book. 

a. Opening the book—place the book 
back downward on the table. Now 
press down alternately the front 
cover, then the back cover. Fol- 
low this by pressing a few leaves 
down to the front cover then a few 
to the back cover until the center 
is reached and the book lies open 
easily. 

b. Handling the books. 

(1) Turning the pages. 
(a) Upper right hand cor- 
ner. 
(2) Use of bookmark or thin 
piece of paper. 


(3) Avoid: 
(a) Moist fingers and dirty 
hands. 
(b) Turning face down- 
ward. 


(c) Eating while reading. 
(d) Getting wet. 
(4) Teach: 


Brownie Bookmark 


Brownies wash their hands quite clean, 
A dirty book they’ve never seen; 
Brownies do not show their greed 

By eating candy while they read. 


Brownies do not mark their books, 

For this they know would spoil their looks ; 
Brownies put their books away; 

They find them on the shelf next day. 


1 Reprinted by permission from Colorado Libraries for December, 1924. 
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What the Book Said to the Boy 


“You are old, little book,” the small boy said, 

“Yet your pages are still clean and white 

Your covers are stiff and your corners are 
straight, 

Do you think at your age it is right?” 


“In my youth,” said the book, 

“I came into the hands of children who 
handled with care, 

They opened me gently, their fingers were 
clean, 

My margins they kept clean and fair. 


“They never used pencils as bookmarks, 
or tried 

To pull me apart in their strife, 

With such care and treatment, my strength 
and my looks 

Will last me the rest of my life.” 


4. Alphabetic drill—Special emphasis on 
this drill is necessary before the dic- 
tionary lesson. Suggestion, game: 
arrange children alphabetically by 
their names. 

5. Dictionary lesson. 

a. Review of alphabet drill—to illus- 
trate arrangement of dictionary. 

b. Use of thumb index and guide 
words at the top of the page. 

c. Teach how to find definition and 
pronunciation. 

6. Second dictionary lesson. 

a. Special features. 
(1) Flags. 
(2) Illustrations. 
(3) Supplements. 
(a) Geographical names. 
(b) Biographical names. 


B. Grades V-VI. Development of a book. 
The purpose of this lesson is to give 
to the pupils an appreciation of the 
modern book. 


1. Story of the book—Olden times. 
a. Oral tradition. 
b. Pictograph. 
c. Hieroglyphics. 
Manuscript. 
e. Printing press. 


(Alexander’s postal cards illus- 
trating this may be procured from 
the Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 


6. 


Present day development. 

a. Author writes and sends manu- 
script to publisher. 

b. Printing—Folding of paper. 
Ordinary book has paper folded 
three times making eight leaves or 
sixteen pages. This forms a 
“section.” 

c. Pictures—Made by artist—colored 
pictures increase the cost of book. 

d. Final process—sewing together of 
sections and placing in cover. 


Title page. 

a. What we find on it. 
(1) Author. 
(2) Title. 


(3) Publisher—who does the me- 
chanical work. 

(4) Date—particularly important 
in books of history, invention 
and science. 

Table of contents. 

a. Location—front of book. 

b. Arrangement—by chapters or ar- 
rangement of stories in book. 

c. Use—tells what chapters are 
about; if whole chapter on one 
subject; in case of short stories, 
lists separate ones. 


List of illustrations. 
Body of book. 


Index. 

a. Location—back of book. 

b. Arrangement—alphabetical. 

c. Use—any subject treated in the 
book may be found here. 

d. Compare with location and use of 
contents. 

Visit school library and public library 

to show arrangement of books on 

shelves—fairy tales-~—history—travel, 

etc. 


Grades VII-VIII. 
y 


Reference books. 

Base on lessons in history, English or 
some other subject which necessitates 
the use of an encyclopedia or other 
reference books. Children should be 
given individual questions to look up. 


a. Encyclopedias. 
(1) Use—as compared with dic- 
tionary—subjects rather than 
words. 


(Concluded on page 466) 














Annual Reports, 


No one year in the progress of this Com- 
pany has shown any remarkable growth, but 
on the other hand there has never been any 
year in which some progress has not been 
made. The annual sales increase steadily, the 
subscription lists for all the regular publica- 
tions increase tho sometimes very slowly; the 
list of publications grows in size and the edi- 
tions of books published are constantly larger. 
While new books were, not many years ago, 
printed in editions of one and two thousand, 
we now print usually two to four thousand, 
and we have recently printed two editions of 
six thousand. 

Necessarily the amount of capital has been 
increased from time to time to make it pos- 
sible to enlarge buildings and plant. During 
the past year we have added four linotypes 
and a large press to the equipment in the 
printing department, and a number of ma- 
chines in the bindery. 











Year Ended March 31, 1925 


The books of the Company are audited every 
year by one of the most responsible auditing 
firms in the city which approves the conser- 
vative basis on which our statements are made 
up. Reserves are adequate, and many libra- 
rian friends have at one time and another 
bought stock in the Company, believing that 
they were making a safe investment, and at 
the same time helping to build up an institution 
useful to libraries. 

While there can be no absolute guaranty 
that the Company will sell stock for any stock- 
holder on demand, it is our present practice 
to buy the stock of the Company at par from 
any stockholder who may for any reason wish 
to sell. Usually there is someone else ready 
to buy. Our stockholders may therefore feel 
confident that if any emergency arises they 
can in moderate amounts at least, realize the 
full value of their stock without delay. 

H. W. Witson, President. 


The F 
~ ASSETS 


Current Assets... ... 
Machinery 5,uipmer 
Furniture ank Fixtu 
Goodwill ......... 
Real Estate | Equity 
Deferred Charges. .. 


Total Assets... 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities. . 


Reserves........... 
Capital Stock...... 
REDD: . . vohamnue ss 


Total Liabilities 








Surplus Beginning of 
Add. Achustment 
Period 


sete eteaen 


Net Sales for Year. 


Miscellaneous Income 


Gross Income..... 


Cost of Sales....... 
Selling and Administ 


Interest, etc. ........ 


Profit for Year... 


Less Dividends: 
Common Stock... . 
Preferred Stock... 


Surplus End of Yea 


The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1925 





















































SETS. _et 1903 199 1912 1915 ‘1918 1921 1924 1925 

Sn eR fr eee Se $61,262.00 $127,408.65 $137,827.36 $141,842.82 $191,323.08 $192,569.75 $219,307.98 $211,471.96 

nery 5quipment...........+.- 13,560.00 21,851.79 14,339.75 20,472.95 46,390.02 

BO Ge PIMNOEES oc ckccccsccee. 2,411.10 5,230.60 5,968.91 8,763.87 15,834.52 14,102.91 15,710.51 18,276.10 

SM cKiscsesdiecemeéasedbs 27,000.00 

Estate j EAM cccccccccvese 15,000.41 53,438.97 74,233.01 78,713.60 

red Charges cthitkathnees waar 7,369.26 22,488.38 9,702.04 7,461.83 12,574.50 

ntel Ae. . «ceded buss Kons $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $170,796.27 $171,535.95 $266,498.18 $284,153.42 $337,186.28 $367,426.18 

.BILITIES 

RO Lies c Coa dactonnedadic $2,400.00 $36,364.39 $47,636.05 $40,982.10 $49,789.99 $40,520.23 $41,275.53 56,962.64 

0. . o ankessRbaedee couekas 28,034.95 30,254.98 55,927.51 75,887.24 109,959.25 115,559.69 

eo Se See 50,000.00 74,100.00 77,000.00 93,000.00 148,400.00 162,500.00 177,700.00 182,500.00 

BD .cochiinned cecawe wae 11,273.10 22,174.86 18,125.27 7,298.87 12,380.68 5,245.95 8,251.50 12,403.85 

tal Le. 6 ockc cc0dseeds $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $170,796.27 $171,535.95 $266,498.18 $284,153.42 $337,186.28 $367,426.18 

Profit and Loss Statements, 1921-1924-1925 

if ey ~ 4921 sig oe 1924 an oF 1925 zs 

s Beginning of Year. $5,929.68 $4,936.19 $8,251.50 

4 Acjustment Prior 

ed . dokevaneues 1,076.20 886.22 423.97 
$7,005.88 $5,822.41 $8,675.47 

ales for Year...... $233,323.00 $281,817.71 $299,630.46 

laneous Income..... 6,462.39 9,623.57 7,594.87 

—.) —oo $239,785.39 $291,441.28 $307,225.33 

5 Sibbisiés ce deme $168,031.74 $218,119.76 $233,329.56 

and Administration. 57,583.26 51,595.46 50,744.22 

7 woerr 4,248.68 $229,863.68 6,689.41 $276,404.63 6,031.45 $290, 105.23 

a fet WEG. ccasces 9,921.71 15,036.65 17,120.10 
$16,927.59 $20,859.06 $25,795.57 

ividends : 

mon Stock......... $7,024.00 $7,368.00 $7,631.74 

erred Stock........ 4,657.64 11,681.64 5,239.56 12,607.56 5,759.98 13,391.72 

lus End of Year.... $5,245.95 $8,251.50 $12,403.85 
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SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE ON TEACHING THE USE 
(Concluded from page 463) 
(2) Arrangement—usually alpha- 
betical. 
(3) Subject guide word at top of 
page. 
(4) Subdivisions under large sub- 
jects. 


b. World almanac. 


(1) Scope. ie 
(2) Arrangement — necessitates 

use of index. 
(3) Index — where found — in 

front of book after tinted 

pages. 


c. Who’s Who in America—a bio- 
graphical dictionary. 


(1) Arrangement — necessitates 
use of index. 

(2) Scope—limited to prominent 
living Americans with a few 
exceptions. 


d. Atlas. 


(1) Table of contents. 


(2) Indexes—These vary in the 
different publications. 


OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


(2) Is there a book in the library 
of a certain title? To find, 
look under first word of title 
(not a, an, or the). 


(3) Are there any books in the 
library about a certain sub- 
ject? To find, look under 
first word of subject. 

Call number. 

To find the books listed in the 
card catalog, the number and 
letters in the upper left hand cor- 
ner of the card must be noted. 
This number corresponds to 
those found on the backs of 
the books. Children should be 
given individual books to look 
up. 

If children have access to the 
shelves, the arrangement of 
books by call-numbers should 
be explained and practice given 
in finding the books on the 
shelves. The main headings of 
the Dewey Decimal classification 
may be taught in connection 
with this. 


(3) How to locate a place on map. 3. Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 


(4) Other features, such as 
population, altitude, railroads, 
etc. 


2. Card catalog. 
a. Instruction in the use of the 
school and public library catalog 
should be given. 


b. The catalog should answer three 
questions. 

(1) Is there a book in the library 

by a certain author? To find, 


If the public library has copies of 
this index, its use should be 
taught to the children, as it is 
particularly valuable in finding 
current and debate material. 


School Library Committee, 


ELEeEANoR M. WITMER, Chairman 
Administration Library, 
Denver Public Schools. 

DRUSILLA RUTHERFORD, 

Denver Public Library. 

Frances H. SIMs, 


look under author’s last name. Aaron Gove Junior High School. 


A LIBRARY THAT TRAVELS FROM FARM TO FARM! 


By Dorotuy EIsENHARDT, Librarian in Charge of 
Indiana 


Public Library at Gas City, 


More than four hundred farm families in these farmers have access to the latest popu- 
Mill Township, Grant County, Indiana, are lar novels, technical works on agriculture, and 
enjoying the best of reading because of the general literature, delivered right at their 


library on wheels which motors out from Gas doors. 


City four times a month. At a small cost This plan of mounting a miniature library 


+ Reprinted from Farm and Fireside. 
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on wheels was started over five years ago, as 
a solution for one of the problems in connec- 
tion with the establishing of a public library 
at Gas City. The city, unable to support the 
library by itself, called on the township for 
help. This was readily granted, and, with the 
$12,000 donation from the Carnegie fund, the 
building was erected, equipped, and stocked 
with books. 

For over a year after the doors were opened, 
country people had to come to town to use 
the library. This did not give farmers the 
advantages which the town folks enjoyed. Any 
number of schemes were presented to bring 
about equal benefits, but somehow or other 
none seemed quite to fit our case. 

Just as the directors were about to give up, 
our former librarian, Miss Bessie Hoff, who 
had attended summer school, heard of the mo- 
tor library plan which had been successfully 
operated at Plainfield, Indiana. She told the 
board about this plan, and they immediately 
approved of it. However, because of the ex- 
tra expense involved, it was put up to the 
rural folks before trying it out. We told 
them the machine and equipment would neces- 
sitate but an additional tax of one mill per 
dollar assessed, and they readily agreed to it. 
The total cost of the library service is about 
$1 a year to each farm family. 

It cost $556 to buy the motor and a special 
library body which holds 300 books and a 
number of magazines. The driver’s seat is 
enclosed, which makes it possible for us to 
drive in all kinds of weather, just so long 
as the roads are open. 


The upkeep of the car, gas, and tires come 
out of the general library fund. This is not 
very expensive, and the tax easily covers it. 
There is no extra labor involved, because the 
car is driven by Miss Anna Phillips, the as- 
sistant librarian, and myself. We take turns 
driving into the country, and both of us enjoy 
getting away one day a week. It adds variety 
to our work. We also get plenty of sugges- 
tions to help us in making our selection of 
new books. 


One trip a week enables us to cover the 
entire township twice a month. In addition 
to the four hundred families served, we sup- 
ply books to the six township schools and to 
the county infirmary. These school volumes 
are mostly the kind which are useful to the 
students in their work. There are 6,000 vol- 
umes in our library, so quite a variety of 
reading matter is provided. 


The library has been popular from the start. 
I doubt if our folks could get along without 
it now. They are enthusiastic readers, and 
especially like good books. 

“The library is as necessary to me as the 
rural route,” one farmer told me. Other folks 
may not say it in so many words, but if we 
miss just one trip they are not backward 
about letting us know that they miss the op- 
portunity to get a new book or two. 

“It seems like years since you were here 
last,’ said one woman when I had missed a 
trip because snowdrifts blocked the roads. 
“Can't you find some way to get around re- 
gardiess of the weather?” 

The system of operation is quite simple. It 
differs a little from that used in the city, 
where each member has a card upon which 
the dates of books received and returned are 
recorded. Each book in the motor library 
has a card. When a book is taken out, we 
remove the card, stamping the date and the 
name of the patron thereon. We keep these 
cards, and when a book is returned fill in 
the space for that purpose. 

We prefer to have books returned in two 


weeks, so as to enable more folks to read 
them. However, this is not compulsory: if 
a patron does not finish a volume in two 


weeks, the time is extended until he can fin- 
ish it. 

The choice of books depends to quite an 
extent upon what we think our folks will like. 
I find that our farm women, especially, are be- 
ginning to have their own favorite authors. 
They read the book reviews in the newspapers, 
and a favorable notice will create a demand 
for this or that author’s work. The men read 
mostly history, H. G. Wells’ Outline of His- 
tory being a favorite. They read some fic- 
tion, too, especially that of Zane Grey, Booth 
Tarkington, and Sinclair Lewis. The women 
like books on poultry, and love stories. Farm 
boys like to read history, Indian and cowboy 
stories, and other stories of adventure and 
romance. Our farm girls read fairy tales, 
college and travel stories. 

I find that our folks stick pretty closely to 
their favorite authors. Now and then I try 
to introduce them to new writers, but if they 
don’t like my favorites they are not a bit bash- 
ful about telling me so. 

There is little demand for “high-brow” 
books. Farmers want light reading, as a 
rule, although they do go in for some of the 
so-called “deep stuff.” 
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Our list of technical books covers the whole 
farm field. These don’t get as much call as 
you might suspect. The women read poultry 
books a great deal, but the men seem to solve 
their problems mostly with the advice they 
get from the state college, the county agents, 
and the agricultural association. 


A list of book subjects in the order of their 
popularity would be about as follows: 


1, Literature; 2, history; 3, natural science; 
4, useful arts; 5, fine arts; 6, religion; 7, phil- 
osophy; 8, general works; 9, sociology; 10, 
philology. 


The popularity of any of these subjects 
often changes overnight. Public discussion 
of religion, for instance, will cause a big de- 
mand for such books. Just now there is a 
big demand for information on evolution. This, 
of course, is caused by current interest in the 
subject. In a way we can see the reflection 


of the front page of the newspapers in the 
kind of books for which our readers ask. 

Women and children are our greatest read- 
ers. The men read a lot, too, but they don’t 
ask for so many books. As might be expected, 
the demand for reading matter is heaviest 
during the winter months. 

Contrary to what one might think, the re- 
binding and upkeep expense of books used in 
the country is small—in fact, it is smaller than 
in the city. Farm folks take good care of the 
books they take from the library. Seldom do 
I find any books torn or harmed in any way 
except from usage. 

The character of the books we purchase is, 
of course, influenced largely by the desires 
of our readers. However, unless instructed, 
I generally buy books which are advocated by 
the American Library Association. I will or- 
der any book which our readers want, but in 
order to insure its popularity I require five 
requests for it before I make the purchase. 


THE LIBRARY’S CAR IN MORRIS COUNTY, NEW JERSEY ' 


Carrying to the isolated small community 
most of the advantages of the large city li- 
brary was the idea of the dreamer of the 
first county library dream. Now the idea has 
crystallized into a practically working sys- 
tem, there is hardly a farm house at any re- 
mote crossroads in Morris County where the 
best and latest books of fiction, education and 
self improvement are not to be found if the 
dwellers there want them. And the books 
are practically brought to the door, for now 
there are 115 distributing stations scattered 
about the county. When the schools have 
been opened there will be more than 135 of 
these stations, each of which the library car, 
hurrying about day after day, visits at least 
once a month. 

Distributing books is not the only office of 
the County Library. Since the organization 
of this one, an information file of clippings 
and pamphlets has grown to considerable size, 
and a large number of pictures have been lent 
to schools. Part of the service is answering 
inquiries, and much information has been sup- 
plied in this way, the questions ranging from 
how to care for Persian cats to the manner 
of fixing farm machinery. A. Howard Saxe, 
county farm demonstrator, has compiled a list 
of standard works on agriculture in the form 
of a pamphlet. The books named are supplied 
on request by the County Library. 


The car consists of a chassis of small and 
well-known make on which is mounted a spe- 
cial body with shelves along the sides and at 
the rear, which are disclosed when swinging 
doors are opened. On the shelves is space 
for approximately 500 volumes, while as many 
more may be carried within. A record of 
books left and returned is kept by a card sys- 
tem similar to that found in any city library. 

This little car, with the legend “Free County 
Library” lettered on its sides, has come to be 
a familiar sight as it hurries over the Morris 
County roads. For it are not only the smooth 
macadam of the most traveled highways, but 
the bumps and rocks and hills of the byways, 
for it is at the small, isolated places that it 
finds its best welcome. Covering its routine 
of a day’s trip, it stops at a country store here, 
a rural postoffice there, a school, a private 
house, a town hall, a fire headquarters—wher- 
ever there is a place available and a volun- 
teer who will act as local librarian. No dif- 
ficulty has been encountered in finding volun- 
teer librarians to receive, distribute and keep 
track of the books, for the duties are light 
and prove enjoyable. Where the branch li- 
brary is located in a store it is found to be 
a help to business. 

The story of a trip made on the County Li- 
brary car the other day will serve as a descrip- 
tion of a typical day’s activity in carrying on 


* Extracts from an article in the Newark Evening News, August 18, 1923. 
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this work. Standing at the door of the County 
Library in Morristown, the car was stocked 
with books, selected with consideration of the 
probable desires of the readers at the vari- 
ous branches to be visited, and including vol- 
umes which had been requested. After a 
run of several miles, the first stop was made 
at the general store at Mount Hope, where 
the proprietor of the store is the librarian. 


Here the books which had been read— 
several times re-read in many instances—were 
taken aboard and a fresh supply was left be- 
hind. These included works of fiction mostly, 
with a number of juvenile books and educa- 
tional works. Outgoing and incoming books 
checked, the journey was resumed, and the 
second stop was at the school in Hibernia. 


This school is not open now, but two small 
girls of the neighborhood have been made 
librarians there and have supervision over a 
room in the school building, which they keep 
open two hours each Tuesday and Friday 
morning. There the books are left and resi- 
dents of the neighborhood go to borrow and 
return books. 


At Marcella, the third stop of this particular 
day, the library is in a farm house, where the 
teacher in the local school boards. She is the 
librarian and during the school year the library 
is maintained in the school house, with regular 
hours when the book shelves are available to 
the public. 


After a lengthy and particularly difficult 
run over rough roads and hills, the county li- 
brary car made its next stop at Milton. Here 
the library is situated in what was once a 
general store patronized by workmen in the 
mines not far away. With the death of the 
owner years ago, this store ceased doing busi- 
ness and is now the property of a wealthy 
woman whose country home is in the vicinity. 
When the establishing of a branch library in 
the vicinity was suggested the owner of the 
property advertised for a librarian, offering 
the use without charge of this store building, 
which has living quarters attached, and five 
acres of land to any suitable person who would 
take on the duties of librarian. 


Library in Former Store 


This library is now in charge of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Lonan, who moved from Long 
Island, and is one of the most unique on the 
circuit. What was once the store, a large 
rambling room, is now the library. There are 


shelves containing several hundred volumes 
which came as a gift from a person inter- 
ested in the library, and on large tables are 
books from the County Library. After one 
wealthy resident of the district had made the 
library building possible, another came for- 
ward with a present of a large radio appar- 
atus, one capable of picking up distant send- 
ing stations. This has a loud speaker attach- 
ment, and on three evenings a week the 
library is thrown open, large numbers of per- 
sons coming, some of them from places miles 
distant, to enjoy the concerts. 

In Butler the branch library is in the bor- 
ough clerk’s office, that official acting as libra- 
rian. This is one of the most successful of 
the branches, measured by the number of per- 
sons applying for and receiving books. Here 
books are available at all times when the of- 
fice of the borough clerk is open. At River- 
dale, the next stop on this trip, the branch li- 
brary is in the post office. Books are kept 
on a shelf where they may be easily exam- 
ined, and when the post office is open books 
may be taken out and returned. 

The last station on this day’s circuit is at 
Lincoln Park. The library there is in a pri- 
vate house at present, but there is now nearly 
completed a cozy and attractive little library 
building, built with funds contributed by the 
public, and on a plot purchased for the pur- 
pose. This will shortly be opened with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

Not so many points were visited on this trip 
as on the average one, because of the long 
distances between the branch libraries. Em- 
bracing some of the smallest places, it illus- 
trated the service of the County Library in 
carrying literature to places where it could be 
obtained otherwise only through buying the 
books. All these communities are paying their 
pro rata shares of the expense of maintain- 
ing the County Library, and as an illustration 
of the benefits brought by this service it is 
pointed out that the value of the books left 
by the County Library car on one trip many 
times exceeds the amount of the community’s 
special tax for this purpose in an entire year. 

Mostly subscribers go to the branch library 
or distributing station for their books or to 
return them. Visitors to the library often re- 
turn and draw books for their neighbors, 
bringing lists with them or making the selec- 
tions. Already the local librarians have come 
to be regarded as authorities on the merits of 
the various books, which in many instances 
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they really are, their advice governing to a 
great extent the reading of the neighbors 
roundabout. Where libraries are situated in 
stores the readers get their books when they 
make their family purchases. Stores which 


deliver goods send books along when requested 
to, so it is not at all unusual to telephone an 
order for six pounds of sugar, a box of bacon, 
a bag of flour, two packages of raisins, and 
“The Americanization of Edward Bok.” 


WE HAVE SUCH LOVELY FOGS ' 
By Cart M. GATEs 


In a striking passage in The Little French 
Girl, Toppie and Alix are discussing Giles 
and his sister Ruth. “She is a very good 
girl,” says Toppie of Ruth, “very courageous 
and honest. I think, Alix, the older one grows 
the more one cares for those sterling qualities. 
Black would always be black to Ruth, and 
white, white.” “But you could not really com- 
pare Ruth and Giles, Toppie,” Alix answers. 
“Giles is all that she is and so much more 
besides. He sees the grays and all the deli- 
cate in-between shades, too. Nothing is really 
black or white and that is what is so stupid 
in Ruth; she sees things so.” 


For those who know that they themselves 
are gray—neither white nor black but a little 
of both—it is encouraging to remember that 
all the people who have been most effective 
in fashioning the world into something of the 
beauty it was meant to wear, have been gray 
folks, too. Think of Abraham, “the father 
of the faithful,” and yet a man who tried to 
pass off his wife as his sister in order to 
save his own skin; of Moses, one of the great 
leaders of all time, but a man whose temper 
sometimes ran away with him; of David, 
Peter, Paul, Martin Luther and Theodore 
Roosevelt—for even his best friends would 
admit that he was too ready to build up the 
membership of his Ananias Club. Many a 
martyr who has been a tower of strength in 
the face of death has been as frail as the 
rest of us in every-day affairs of life. The 
greatest men have been human, and “to err 
is human.” 


The only way then to get the work of the 
world done is to follow Jesus’ policy. He 
was willing to take folks just as they were, 
use the good in them, bear patiently with 
their faults, and by his sympathy and encour- 
agement build up gradually in them a new 
integrity and efficiency. There are too many 
Toppies scattered around, demanding abso- 
lute perfection from their fellows, and, when 
they fail to find it, picking out the flaws for 


emphasis, as if there were no good to be 
seen. 

“Judge not! 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar brought from some well-worn field 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield.” 


It is sympathy which hold the secret both 
of insight and redemptive power. A man 
shows his best only to his friends. 


And remember also that nations and races 
as well as individual men are gray. No na- 
tion is perfectly white, not even America. And 
no race is perfectly black, not even the negro. 
Virtues and vices are mixed up inextricably 
together. Where one nation is strong an- 
other is weak and vice versa. We Americans 
are strong in our individualism and _ the 
Chinese are strong in their solidarity. We are 
aggressive, ever seeking some new thing. They 
represent the conservative element which be- 
lieves in keeping the best in the past; neither 
is perfect alone. 


And so with every race. Again it is sym- 
pathy which holds the secret of insight and 
understanding. The only way to avoid the 
evils of a “clash of color” is for every nation 
to cultivate the habit of seeing the delicate 
in-between shades of color in itself and its 
neighbors. 


Even one’s beliefs are gray; that is, they 
are partial apprehensions of truth, correct in 
some respects, inadequate in others. So long 
as they represent the best wisdom we can get, 
we hold them as firm convictions, while ad- 
mitting frankly that fuller light may possibly 
lead to different beliefs in the future. Where 
other men have different ideas from ours, we 
will gladly accord them the privilege we claim 
for ourselves of living up to the best light 
one has. If Oliver Cromwell were to reap- 
pear today, I suspect that he would say to the 
contesting factions in various controversies 
what he said to the Scottish Presbyterians of 


1From Lockwood, Greene and Co.’s Engineer, November, 1925. 
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his day: “I beseech you—believe it possible 
that you may be mistaken.” 

Finally, that the conditions of life are gray 
is obvious. They are not the ideals of which 
we used to dream, but they are not as bad as 
they might be. The problem of life is one 
of adjustment. It is learning to adapt one’s 


self to an uncomfortable lot, to love people 
who are at times disagreeable, to plunge zeal- 
ously into a task, some phases of which we 
do not like, to acquiesce and even rejoice in 
the gray shades of life, just as a resident of 
San Francisco rejoiced in its climate “because 
we have such lovely fogs there.” 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARIAN 


According to Howard W. Odum, Head of 
the Department of Sociology at the University 
of North Carolina, people study sociology be- 
cause it “contributes to making better citizens 
and to the solution of community problems.” 
In his reading course Sociology and Social 
Problems, he says, “The one social problem 
is, of course, that of people living well and 
happily together.” 
is number 8 in the series 
“Reading with a Purpose” being published by 
the American Library Association, Chicago. 
In it he gives a brief popular survey of the 
subject. By showing how it affects our daily 
lives he dispels the popular misconception that 


This course 


sociology concerns only professors and the- 
orists. Doctor Odum recommends seven non- 
technical books for the average reader that 
make up what he terms a “balanced ration.” 

Number 10 in this series is Conflicts in 
American Public Opinion, by William Allen 
White and Walter E. Myer. Six books are 
recommended with appropriate suggestions for 
following the course. 

Price of either list: 35c in paper, 50c bound; 
special rates on quantities. 


New Reading Lists, etc., Issued by the 
A.L.A. (86 East Randolph Street, Chicago. ) 


Books For THE Mopern Home. 

Three hundred of the best books selected 
and recommended by the staff of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library. 8p. pa. single copy, 20c; 
10, $1; 100, $4; 500, $15. 


Poputar Books 1n Science. Rev. ed. 

Compiled and revised by a Committee of 
the Washington Academy of Sciences. Books 
are classified under headings such as Psychol- 
ogy, Anthropology, Zoology, Ancient life, 
Chemistry, etc. 20p. pa. single copy, 25c; 10 
$1.50; 100, $8; 1000, $50. 


, 


GiFts FoR CHILDREN’s BooK-SHELveEs. Rev. ed. 


The list, slightly revised from last year, 
covers books for children under eight, chil- 
dren between eight and twelve, and older boys 
and girls. The more desirable editions are 
listed, with prices and annotations. 16p. pa. 
100 copies, $2; 500, $7; 1000, $12. 


RECENT CHILDREN’S Books. 

Some good books of this year and last 
recommended as gifts to children. Annotated. 
4p. pa. 100 copies, $1; 500, $3.50; 1000, $6. 


Some INTERESTING PEopLe: Lives and Letters. 

Computed by Louisa M. Hooper, Brookline 
Public Library. With annotations. 8p. pa. 
100 copies, $2; 500, $6.50; 1000, $11. 


To MAKE Your READING COUNT. 


Bookmark. Titles in Reading with a Pur- 
pose series listed on back. 500 copies, $2; 
1000, $3. 


Reap WITH A PURPOSE. 

Poster reproduced and enlarged from cover 
of Reading with a Purpose series. Single 
copy, 25c; 5, $1; 50, $5. 


The High School Division of the Texas 
State Department of Education has recently 
issued a pamphlet Library Equipment for the 
High School, which includes extensive lists 
of books on subjects taught in high schools, 
reference books and books for the student’s 
supplementary reading. 


The Lost Librarian, address given at the 
commencement exercises of the Library 
School of the New York Public Library, 
June 12, 1925, by G. M. Walton, head libra- 
rian, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, has been printed in pamphlet form by 
the New York Public Library. It is pre- 
faced with introductory remarks by General 
William Barclay Parsons, a trustee of the 
library. 
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An interesting and useful list of periodicals, 
Periodical Publications Currently Displayed 
in the Coventry Public Libraries, has been is- 
sued by the Public Libraries Committee of 
Coventry, England, edited by Lydia A. Beas- 
ley of the Libraries Staff. It is, in the main, 
a classed list, with separate subject and title 
indexes, of 623 publications not including an- 
nuals, except as cumulated volumes. The 
classed list includes the name of the periodical, 
place of publication (in parentheses) when 
not London or not clearly indicated in the 
title, frequency of publication and class num- 
ber. Asterisks are used to indicate periodicals 
that are filed, and numbers indicate which are 
indexed and abstracted, and in which of the 
periodicals indexes, as the Engineering Index, 
Readers’ Guide, etc. Additions and alterations 
to this Catalog will be published in the 
Readers’ Bulletin, the current publication of 
the Coventry Public Libraries. 


In a recent number of Bucherei und Bel- 
dungspflege there is a review of three pam- 
phlets issued by the All-Swedish Library As- 
sociation (Sveriges allmanna_ bibliotheks- 
forenings) : 


Libraries, Their Value and the Work Done 
in Them. A Guide for Small Libraries (Bib- 
liotek deras Betydelse och Skotsel. En 
Handledning for Mindre Bibliotek). 

Much emphasis is placed on the fact that 
it is the smaller libraries in towns and coun- 
try places that are under consideration. Three 
main factors are then discussed, the library 
itself, the librarian and the book-collection. It 
develops that one-week courses or institutes 
are held for librarians every summer. After 
certain requirements are fulfilled, government 
support may be obtained for these courses. 
Librarians of larger libraries attend a course 
of 3-4 months. Libraries are urged to co- 
operate in buying books, by using the Grund- 
Katalog (see below). 

Classification Systems for Swedish Libraries. 
(Klassifikationssystem fir Svenska  Bib- 
hiotek.) 


Comparing the Swedish and the Dewey sys- 
tems of classification this German reviewer 
decides that the first is better because 

1. The division is not carried too far. 

2. It is easier to remember; the entire sys- 
tem takes only three letters—one capital and 
two small letters—four and five being used 
in exceptional cases. 

3. It is based on traditional sources and is 
a step toward a national classification-system. 


4. Is more practical than logical. 

He commends its use, as well as Plages’ 
(described in a previous issue of Bucherei und 
Bildungspflege, in making up a German sys- 
tem. 


Grundkatalog 2. (Katalog Over Bécker 
som Folk och Skolbiblioteck 

This catalog of books for public and school 
libraries was a cooperative enterprize, repre- 
senting the work of 50 people. Detailed in- 
formation is given for some 2000 titles, which 
are arranged in the Catalog according to the 
above-mentioned system of classification. To 
help librarians in selecting books, titles of 
first-rate importance are double-starred, those 
of second quality have one star. Expensive 
books, juveniles, etc. are marked by distinctive 
signs. Each title is followed by a catch-word 
which is considered a great help in compiling 
the “catch-word catalog.” 


An article Everyman a Librarian, by George 
W. Lee, Librarian, has been reprinted as a 
separate from the Stone and Webster 
Journal, September, 1925. Following the gen- 
eral idea that Mr. Lee has promulgated for 
some years, of making resources of infor- 
mation and experience, wherever found, avail- 
able to all the community thru the medium of 
the library, Mr. Lee urges his readers to 
consider themselves as branch librarians by 
lending their own books, turning over to the 
library books and periodicals not needed or 
for which there is no room to spare, and by 
helping the library to solve the problems of 
discards, routing lists, missing books and im- 
provement of service. 


The Newark Public Library has compiled 
for the high school pupils of Newark, N.J., a 
one-page list of sources for biographical in- 
formation about noted authors. The titles 
given are annotated and general suggestions 
for finding information are given, also a plea 
for cooperation on the part of the students 
in caring for the library’s property, particu- 
larly the destruction of valuable reference 
books by cutting or tearing out pages, charts, 
etc. 


Another publication of the Newark Public 
Library is an illustrated 10-page pamphlet on 
Japanese prints: what their admirers enjoy 
in them, what are they, and how are they 
made. A note on the cover calls attention to 
the library’s own collection of several thou- 
sand, and the fact that they can be seen 
or borrowed on request. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The American Correspondence School of 
Librarianship, sponsored by Gaylord Brothers, 
with Azariah S. Root, Director, has added to 
the instruction offered, until now there are 
seven complete courses of twenty lessons each. 
They are: 


Book SELECTION By Helen E, Haines 
Formerly Managing Editor of the Library Journal 

and now Instructor in the Library School of the 

Los Angeles Public Library. 

CataLtocinc By Frances S. Wiggin, (Pratt) 
Formerly Instructor in the Library School of Sim- 

mons College. 

REFERENCE WORK 


By Gertrude Gilbert Drury, (Albany) 
Chief Instructor in the St. Louis Public Library— 
Library School 
THe Spectra Lisrary 
By Margaret Reynolds (Wisconsin) 


Librarian, First Wisconsin National Bank Library, 
Milwaukee. 
Tue Lisprary PROFESSION 


By C. Seymour Thompson 
Formerly Librarian of the Savannah Public Li- 
brary and now Director of the American Library 
Association Survey. 
ScHoot Lisrary ADMINISTRATION 
By Martha Wilson 
Formerly State Supervisor of School Libraries 
ae and now Librarian, Lincoln Library, 
pringfield, Illinois. 
LiBRARY SERVICE TO CHILDREN 


By Caroline Burnite Walker 

Formerly Director of Children’s Work in the Cleve- 
land Public pray | and now Special Lecturer in the 
Carnegie Library School at Pittsburgh. 

Forest B. Spaulding, of Gaylord Brothers, 
is Assistant Director. Requests for informa- 
tion regarding the courses should be addressed 
to the Registrar, Marion A. White, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


The Paris Library School is building up a 
collection of material on library economy and 
bibliography and would appreciate the help 
and courtesy of any libraries which can send 
regularly their reports and other publications, 
with back files whenever possible. Packages 
may be addressed to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion International Exchange Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for the Paris Library School, 10 
rue de I’Elysee, Paris, France. 


A librarian wrote us not long ago, “This 
library has subscribed for the Readers’ Guide 
for many years. The back numbers of the 
Annuals and unbound copies are accumulating 


and taking up needed room. Would you sug- 
gest that we destroy them?” It is not an un- 
common thing to go into a library and find 
rows of back numbers of the Cumulative 
Book Index and the periodical indexes on 
the shelves, in spite of the fact that they are 
superceded by cumulated volumes and no 
longer valuable, and that they often take up 
space urgently needed for more useful ma- 
terial. As a guide to when numbers of any 
of these indexes may be discarded, each issue 
carries somewhere, usually on the cover, a 
plain statement of the period of time covered 
and what previous issues it supercedes. Li- 
brarians who dislike to discard entirely ma- 
terial that can be made valuable in any way, 
may be interested in the following letter in 
reply to a previous notice in the Bulletin on 
this subject: 

“In reading the announcements in the last 
issue of your BuLLETIN, I was interested in the 
statement that so many librarians keep single 
numbers of the Readers’ Guide, etc., which 
should be discarded. All of which I believe 
is only too true. 


“Others may like to know of the use we 
make of these single copies. 

“In our school library all pupils have a 
course in ‘Use of Books and Libraries, and 
from one to two days we spend on the Read- 
ers’ Guide. We have now accumulated enough 
copies so that we can distribute them to the 
class. 

“There is great advantage in this, as the 
pupil takes the book with him, for preparation 
of his assignment and ample opportunity is 
given for him to acquire some knowledge of 
its use at first hand.” 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has formed a Committee of Library Exten- 
sion, with Mrs. Allen H. Suggett, 850 Fran- 
cisco Street, San Francisco, Cal., as chairman. 
The slogan of the Committee is “A county 
free library in every county in every state.” 
Further information can be had of Mrs. Sug- 
gett. 


Librarians attending the Seattle Conference 
of the A.L.A. were attracted by an Exhibit of 
Library Posters executed by Margaret Schnei- 
der, of the Art Institute of Chicago and a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Public Library staff. The 
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wide recognition accorded to Miss Schneider’s 
picture bulletin work in Chicago, and the 
numerous demands for copies, together with 
the number of inquiries received at and since 
the Seattle Conference, lead to the thought that 
there is a market for Library Posters on a 
commercial basis, and beginning January, 
1926, a series of posters at the rate of one 
a month will be issued comprising twelve dif- 
ferent subjects of library publicity. These 
posters will be produced in four colors by a 
combination of wood block printing and hand 
coloring, on heavy drawing paper capable of 
repeated service. 

Prices: Single copies, $1.75 each; subscrip- 

tion for series of 12, $20. 


INFORMATION ON ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME 


School librarians, and reference librarians 
of public and college libraries, should make 
themselves familiar with the publications of 
the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, 
Teachers College, Columbia University if they 
do not already know them. The Bureau was 
established about two years ago, under the 
auspices of the American Classical League, to 
serve primarily as a clearing-house of infor- 
mation for teachers in secondary schools. It 
is ably directed by Frances E. Sabin, a teacher 
of long experience. Its publications would be 
helpful to any reference department, espe- 
cially where there is much work with classes 
in ancient history or in Latin. 


The Bureau publishes a leaflet magazine, 
Latin Notes, 50c. a year, which contains use- 
ful lists and information as to sources for 
reference material. All subscriptions begin 
in September and must be renewed each sum- 
mer. The Notes also keep one informed of 
new publications by the Service Bureau. 


Among its publications are over 100 pam- 
phlets, costing usually from 5c to 10c, and the 
first number in a series of Bulletins, entitled 
Latin in the Junior High School, costing 35c. 
This Bulletin has a much wider usefulness 
than its title would indicate. It is helpful to 
any teacher of elementary Latin, and also 
contains valuable material and lists on Latin 
clubs, and on all kinds of illustrative material 
connected with ancient life, including pictures, 
lantern slides, motion picture films, etc. 


A list, entitled Material for Distribution, 
giving all the publications of the Bureau, will 


be sent for 10c. Address Frances E. Sabin, 
Director, Service Bureau for Classical Teach- 
ers, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


THe H. W. Witson ComMpaANy—MAGAZINE 
DEPARTMENT 


The Department has just secured the con- 
tents of a valuable architectural library which 
is now being collated for sale, whole or in 
part. Among other items are rare sets of 
the International edition of American Archi- 
tecture, Architectural Forum, Architectural 
Review, containing many valuable plates. The 
sets will be available to fill orders within the 
next ten days. 

Four and one-half tons of duplicates have 
just been received from a large mid-western 
library from which we shall be able to com- 
plete some orders now on hand. Other num- 
bers urgently needed to fill waiting orders are 
listed below. Won't you please look over 
your duplicates and notify us if you have any 
of them to dispose of: 

Engineering, Lond., July 20, 1900; Aug. 30, 
1918; Jan. 3, Feb. 28, Mar. 21, Sept. 19, 
1919; or vols. 70, 106, 107, 108. 

Gen. Contractors’ Assoc. Bull., vol. 10, nos. 2-5, 
9; vol. 12, no. 12; vol. 14, no. 1; vol. 15, 
nos. 2, 5, 9. 

Power Plant Eng., vol. 18, no. 23; vol. 24, no. 
19; vol. 25, nos. I, 3; vol. 25, nos. 2, 10. 
Educational Rev., vol. 6, no. 3; vol. 7, no. 2; 

vol. 8, no. 5; vol. 9, no. 2; vol. 14, no. 3; 

vol. 16, no. 2. 


Nation, nos. 2429, 2430, 2688 Supplement, 2792, 
2706. 

Chautauquan, vol. 70, all nos.; vol. 71, nos. 2, 
4; vol. 31, no. 4; vol. 34, nos. 2, 3. 

Critic, July 7, 28, 1894; July 11, 1806. 

Catholic World, Dec., 1881; Aug., 1883; Apr., 
July, 1884; Oct., Nov., Dec., 1886; Jan., Feb., 
Mar., 1887; Dec., 1891; Apr., Dec., 1893; 
Nov., 1897; Oct., Nov., 1898; Oct., 1899; 
Jan., Feb., 1900; Apr., 1902; Jan., 1903; 
May, 1904; July, 19009. 

Printers’ Ink W’kly, vol. 110, nos. 3, 6, 11; 
vol. III, no. 4. 

Annals Am. Acad. of Pol. & Social Sci., vol. 
15, no. 1, Supp. & Index; vol. 16, no. 1; 
Supp to May, 1910 

Geographical Rev, vol. 58, no. 4. 

Charities Rev., vol. 4, no. 1. 
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NEWS AND NOTES OF WILSON COMPANY PUBLICATION 


Since the selection of collections to be 
included in the Song Index was made 
a year and a half ago, a number of worth- 
while new collections, such as Cox’s Folk- 
songs of the South and Johnson’s Book of 
American Negro Spirituals, have been issued. 
Also, librarians who checked our first list 
suggested additional titles for inclusion. A 
short list of new titles and of additional titles 
suggested has recently been sent to cooperat- 
ing libraries to be checked. As a result of 
this the Index will be as nearly up to date 
as possible and likewise some good older col- 
lections not appearing on the former list will 
be added. We are nearing the completion of 
the indexing of the collections originally 
elected for inclusion. 


Questions of the Hour, Reference Shelf 
Volume 1, No. 9, is out of print and will 
not be republished. An allowance on the 
price will be made to those purchasing Vol- 
ume I, making the price of Volume 1, now 


$4.15. 


Librarians wanting holiday material are re- 
minded of the collections of poems prepared 
for publication by the Carnegie Library 
School Association. There are two collections 
for Christmas and one for Thanksgiving, each 
containing about forty selected poems suit- 
able to the occasion. Price is 60c each. Or- 
ders should be sent to The Wilson Company. 


Academic Freedom and Proportional Repre- 
sentation, numbers 5 and 6 of Volume III of 
The Reference Shelf have just been issued. 
Numbers 7-10, are in preparation and it is 
hoped to have them published in time to com- 
plete publication of Volume III by the end 









Buy Christmas Seals 


Save 


Five thousand seven hundred deaths 
this year from TUBERCULOSIS, in 
New York City alone, are 5700 too 
many. The fight must be kept up! 

We are sure you will help. The 
effective way to do so is to BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS. 


| N.Y. Tuberculosis and Health Assn., Inc. - 24 Madison Ave. | 


of 1925. Subjects are now under considera- 
tion and plans are being made for Volume IV. 
Suggestions for subjects on which such ma- 
terial would be useful are invited from any 
who are interested. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE SEPTEMBER, 1925, CATALOG 
or THE WILson COMPANY PUBLICATIONS 


See Wilson Bulletin for September, 1925 


Professional Education for Librarianship. By 
Tse-Chien Tai. x,259p. $2.25. 

Birth Control. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 
(Handbook Series.) Ixxvii,369p. $2.40. 
Proportional Representation. Compiled by 
Lamar T. Beman. (Reference Shelf. Vol. 

III. No. 5.) 149p. goc. 

Academic Freedom. Compiled by Julia E. 
Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. Vol. III. No. 6.) 
I1Op. 9Oc. 

The Bookman’s Reading and Tools. 
sey William Wilson. 53p. pa. 50c. 


By Hal- 


Seven Joys of Reading. By Mary Wright 
Plummer. Reprint, with introd. by Forrest 
B. Spaulding. 20p. pa 20c; 5 or more copies, 
10c ea.; 100 copies, $5. 


NEW GERMAN IMPORTATIONS 
Prices include delivery from New York postpaid. 
Fraiilein Else. By Arthur Schnitzler. $1.25. 
Der Zauberberg. By Thomas Mann. av. $6.35. 
Jua Suess. By Lionel Feuchtwanger. $2.60. 
Wilhelm II. By Emil Ludwig. $4.10. 


OUT OF PRINT 


Questions of the Hour. Compiled by Julia E. 
Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. Vol. I. No. 9.) 












Human Lives 
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NEW DEBATE MATERIAL 


BIRTH CONTROL, Selected Articles on. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 
(Handbook Series.) xxxv,369p. $2.40. 


The subject of birth control is one that cannot entirely be ignored. In 
the last few years in particular it has found its way into the columns of popu- 
lar and conservative journals alike, newspapers, platforms, conferences, con- 
ventions, investigations both social and medical, in short, in a number of 
places where formerly it could not be mentioned. Far from being a sexual 
problem alone, it verges on many fields of study and thought, social, economic, 
medical, biological, hygienic, psychological, eugenic, statistical, political, ethi- 
cal and spiritual. To examine its claims by setting forth, in compact form, some 
of the representative literature for and against it, is the aim of this Handbook. 
The articles selected have been arranged to cover the historical basis and 
present status of the birth control movement, and all the various points of 
view regarding it, favorable or adverse. Selected bibliography and briefs are 
included. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. Compiled by Lamar T. Beman. 
(Reference Shelf, Volume III, Number 5.) 149p. 90c postpaid. 


Contains briefs, selected bibliography and reprints of articles for and 
against the question: REsoLveD, That the Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion (the single transferable ballot) should be adopted as the method of elect- 
ing the members of all legislative bodies. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. (Reference Shelf, 
Volume III, Number 6.) 110p. 90c postpaid. 


Follows the general plan of the series in presenting a selected bibliog- 
raphy, briefs and reprints, selected as impartially as material permits, on both 
sides of the question: REso_vep, That academic freedom in the highest sense 
should prevail in educational institutions. 


THE BOOKMAN’S READING AND TOOLS. By Halsey William Wilson. 
53p. 50c postpaid. 


The purpose of this pamphlet is to present in simple form that informa- 
tion about reading and tools that will help the beginning bookseller and the 
student to find himself and make a right start in the study of his profession. 
It is concerned first with the reading of books for the literary and profes- 
sional background of the art of bookselling and for information about current 
publications, and secondly with the use of trade tools. Each part is supple- 
mented by a bibliography. 


SEVEN JOYS OF READING. By Mary Wright Plummer. 20p. paper. Five 
or more copies, 10c each; 100 copies, $5. Postage paid. 


As so many librarians have asked for it, permission has been secured to 
reprint this pamphlet. A new introduction has been written for it, by Forrest 
B. Spaulding. 
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BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARIAN 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP. By Tse-Chien 
Tai, Librarian, Tsing Hua University, Peking, China. x,259p. $2.25 post- 
paid. 


This study deals primarily with professional education for librarianship 
in the United States. The method employed is to present first a theoretical 
analysis of the social, educational and intellectual factors which have been 
and are dominant in the development of libraries and the determination of the 
character of their service, followed by a historical study of the origin and 
development of librarianship and professional library training agencies. On 
the basis of this study a definite program for the future is formulated, con- 
cretely illustrated in a specific proposal for a library school at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. This, including the curriculum and budget found in Appen- 
dices 1 and 2, constitute the third part of this study. There is an introduction 
by John Boynton Kaiser, Director of Libraries, University of Iowa, and an 
index completes the volume. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY EXPERIENCE. Compiled by Martha Wilson. (Libra- 
rians’ Round Table.) x,351p. $2.25 postpaid. 


Library methods have been successfully applied to the needs of the library 
within the school, and a school library technique is evolving. The story of 
how the library serves the school has been told by school people and libra- 
rians, in meetings and in school and library periodicals and association jour- 
nals. That these accounts might be more widely available, some of them 
have been gathered for this volume, and arranged to show something of the 
idea of library work in schools, its reason for being, points of contact with 
modern education, and some of the ways in which the librarian makes her 
department felt in the life and work of schools of widely varying types and 
local conditions. Many librarians interested in school work have encouraged 
the compilation and have suggested articles for inclusion. 


NEW EDITIONS 


SCHOOL LIBRARY MANAGEMENT. By Martha Wilson. Fourth edition, 
enlarged. viii,162p. $1.25. 


Recommended with other textbooks for librarian’s professional study by 
Henry B. Van Hoesen in Library Journal, February 1, 1925. 


GUIDE TO THE USE OF LIBRARIES. By Margaret Hutchins, Alice S., 
Johnson, and Margaret S. Williams. Second edition, revised. xii,251p. 
$1.25. 


One University Librarian reports “There is a steady demand for it on 
account of our elementary course in the use of books and libraries, and we 
are glad to see this edition ready. You may be interested to know that the 
number of second-hand copies which turn up at the various bookstores is 
very small. This looks as tho the students consider the book worth keeping 
for personal use later.” 
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NEW WILSON BOOKS 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX, VOLUME III, 1922-1924. Edited by Florence 
A. Arnold and Hazel L. Lewis. 1100p. buckram. Sold on service basis. 
This third three-year cumulation, supplementing Volumes I, 1916-1918, 

and II, 1919-1921 was delivered to subscribers to the Agricultural Index as 

part of the service for 1924, making it therefore the ninth annual volume in 
the Series. The list of periodicals indexed, with few exceptions, remains the 
same as in the former three-year volume. Nine new periodicals were added, 
beginning January, 1924, a few combined forces, and several discontinued 
publication. In addition to the index proper, twenty-six pages are devoted 
to reviews of books of interest in the agricultural field, and the Checklist of 
occasional material indexed for the three years fills thirty pages. The volume 
is bound in green buckram to conform to the earlier cumulations in the series. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 


(Prices include delivery from New York, postage paid.) 


FRAULEIN ELSE. By Arthur Schnitzler. $1.25 


The author’s latest and perhaps most powerful novel, dealing with the 
thoughts of a young girl who is driven into a catastrophe. 


DER ZAUBERBERG. By Thomas Mann. 2v. $6.35 


Mann’s long-expected novel—ten years in the making—as large and as 
deep as his “Vuddenborooks.” 


JUD SUESS. By Lionel Feuchtwanger. $2.60 


The story of the first Jew who escaped the Ghetto and became a powerful 
financier. The novel depicts in a way the struggle between the Christian and 
the Jew, sparing neither but giving each his just due. 


WILHELM II. By Emil Ludwig. $4.10 


The first real book about the ex-Emperor, based on the wealth of material 
now available in the numerous books of memoirs; told with many details and 


extraordinary skill. 32,000 copies were sold within two weeks after its pub- 
lication. 
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CHILDREN’S CATALOG 
(Standard Catalog Series) 


New Edition, Edited by Minnie Earl Sears 


This third edition of the Children’s Catalog includes about 4100 titles of 
books which are recognized by experienced workers in children’s libraries and 
schools as desirable for children’s departments of libraries. For the smaller 
libraries there is an edition of 1200 titles. The catalog is based on 89 selected 
library lists of children’s books, and so represents the choice of specialists best 
fitted for this work. 


ENDORSEMENTS 


I am finding the Children’s Catalog a wonderful help—Mary B. Snyper, 
Public Library, Milton, Pa. 


We are delighted with the new Children’s Catalog—Apa MANSFIELD, Libn., 
Public Library, Lake Mills, Wis. 


Your Children’s Catalog is marvelous. It will be a great aid in our library, 
both as a buying list and as a catalog to supplement our catalog. The analytical 
work is splendid—Mary B. Harris, Libn., Free Library, Carnegie, Pa. 


The annotations will be found very valuable, the prices of books are also 
helpful when choosing, and we are glad to notice that when out-of-print works 
are included they are so marked.—Bulletin of Bibliography. 


This catalog is an indispensable guide in selecting, buying and cataloging 
children’s books. It is also a very useful tool in reference work with children. 
It has maintained the high standard of revision characteristic of other volumes of 
the series.—Public Libraries. 


Small and average-size libraries will find this (1200-title) their chief de- 
pendence for daily reference, using the large volume for special consultation such 
as filling in gaps in material needed. .. . [They] will do well to test the use of 
this twelve hundred title edition with a view to discontinuing the time-consuming 
work of keeping up a children’s card catalog. If this tool might permit them to 
devote the time thus used to personal work with and for children, it would be a 
boon indeed.—C. B. W. in Library Journal. 


4100 titles, 640 pages, bound. Price $12 postpaid. 
Service basis rates quoted to small libraries. 


1200 titles, 250 pages, bound. Price $3 postpaid. _ 
Thin-paper copies for quantity use, sold to those buying bound copies, 40c each 
if purchased with bound copies. If ordered subsequently, less than 5 copies, 
50c each; 5 or more copies, 40c each. 
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Some Important Reference Tools for the Library 


[Orders can be placed by means of the enclosed order blank] 


DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL AND GENERAL TERMS AND 
PHRASES: French-English and English-French. Used in Civil, Mechan- 
ical and Mining Engineering and Allied Sciences and Industries. By J. O. 
Kettridge, F.S.A.A., A.C.LS., author of Kettridge’s Dictionary of Finan- 
cial and Business Terms, Phrases and Practice. 2 vols. Postpaid from 
New York, $14.00; London, $12.50. 
Volume I: French-English alone. Postpaid from New York, $7.50; 


London, $7. 


Contains the translation of 100,000 words, terms and phrases illustrated by numerous 
examples and illustrations, also a method of telegraphic coding by which any entry 
in the Dictionary can be condensed into a 10-letter cypher word with indicator and 


check. 


CATALOGUE GENERAL DE LA LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE. By Henri 
Stein. 
Continuation of the work of O. Lorenz (1840-1885: 11 vols.) and D. Jordell (1886- 
1918: 17 vols.). 
Vol 28 (1916-1918). Complete in one vol. (1) Authors, 555 pages (2) Subjects, 278 
pages. Pa. $10.50; Half lea. $12.50, postpaid. 
Walon 29 (1919-1921). In preparation. Orders taken now at the same price as for 
ol. 28. 


INDEX GENERALIS, 1923-1924. 4th edition revised to date and edited by 
R. de Montessus de Ballore. 1900 pages. $5.50 postpaid. 
The Yearbook of the universities, libraries, astronomical observatories, museums, 


scientific institutes, academies and learned societies. Special arrangements have been 
made of the material in this edition for the convenience of English-speaking people. 


DER NEUE BROCKHAUS: Handbuch des Wissens. 4 vols. Special library 
price, half linen, $15.00; half vellum, $16.50 postpaid. 


The first new complete post-war German encyclopedia, 3,000 pages, over 10,000 illus- 
trations, and 266 plates and maps. (Many in colors). 


MEYER’S LEXIKON. Vol. I. A.-Bechstein. $6.50 
Vol. II. Bechtal-Conthey. $8.25 
This new edition of this famous lexicon will be in 12 volumes, and will be published 
within the next four years. 


Of the two following items only a very few sets are available. As soon as they 
are disposed of these special prices will not be renewed. 


DEUTSCHES BUCHERVERZEICHNIS: an Author Index to German 
Books, Periodicals and Maps: with Subject Index in a Separate Alphabet. 


Igtt-1914. (3 Vols. A-K; L-Z; Index). Half mor, $35.00 postpaid. 
1915-1920. (3 Vols. A-K; L-Z; Index). Half mor. $45.00 postpaid. 


ane “eee DER ZEITSCHRIFTENLITERATUR: Partial set 
only. 

Abteilung A: D i Zeitschrif . 2A . k- 
ae ane Fy Pe ey ten. Vols. 34-47 (pt. 3) 1914-1920, lac 

Abteilung B: Fremdsprachigen Zeitschriften. Vols. 12-17, 1914-1916. 

Abteilung C: Bibliographie der Renzionen. Vols. 19-32, lacking Vol. 31, Vols. 20, 


22 and 32 are incomplete. 
Unbound, postpaid complete, $99. Parts sold separately. Price quoted on request. 





